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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


July,  1998  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied  for 
membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  September  1,  1998,  his 
application  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2526-MT  J.  Roberto  Joval,  Vipsal  1921,  P.  O.  Box  25364,  Miami,  FL  33102- 
5364  (Latin  American  from  Colonial) 


Regular  Membership  Converted  to  Life  Membership: 

LM-128  Dwayne  A.  Witter,  24  Wagon  Hill  Lane,  Avon,  CT  06001 

* * * * * 


LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  are  new  to  the  Library: 

Marvin  L.  Fraley 

QC30.FraG:  1979:CSGF 
FRASER,  GEORGE 

A catalogue  of  scarabs  belonging  to  George  Fraser. 

Pub.  1979,  62pp,  illus. 

SD60.SawJ:  1958:NDM 

SAWICKI,  JAMES  A. 

Nazi  decorations  and  medals  1933-1945. 

Pub.  1958,  75pp,  illus. 

QB30.VDSl:c970:HB 

VAN  DER  SLEEN,  W.G.N. 

A handbook  on  beads. 

Date  of  publication  unknown,  about  1970,  128pp,  illus. 

n.  In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Marvin  Fraley  for  his  gifts 
of  other  numismatic  material  to  the  NI  Library. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 
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CALL  FOR  NOMINATIONS  FOR  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  1999-2000  TERM  OF 
OFFICE: 


As  required  by  Article  VI,  Section  1.  a.  of  the  By-Laws,  we  are  issuing  a call  for 
nominations  for  the  offices  of  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
TWO  At-Large-Directors  to  serve  the  calendar  years  of  1999  and  2000. 

All  nominations  must  be  in  writing  to  the  Secretary  and  will  be  accepted  throughout 
the  month  of  August,  1998. 

The  Secretary  will  contact  all  nominees  to  secure  their  acceptance  and  ascertain  that 
they  will  agree  to  the  requirements  of  the  office  for  which  they  have  been  nominated. 

Ross  Schraeder,  Secretary 
P.  O.  Box  670013 
Dallas,  TX  75367-0013 

AN  ENGRAVED  ODDITY 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  #2382 


# 


< Cn 


r 


Regular  readers  of  NI  Bulletin  will  know  that  I have  a soft-spot  for  engraved  coins. 
Some  of  them  are  quaint,  some  of  them  poignant,  some  of  them  puzzling,  and  some 
of  them  miniature  works  of  art.  Here  is  one  which  is  crudely  executed,  but  oddly 
disturbing.  The  dealer  from  whom  I bought  it  described  it  as  "a  lion  (?)  with  a head 
on  its  tail",  which  is  rather  a neat  play  on  words.  But  I rather  fancy  that  the  obverse 
animal  is  supposed  to  be  a wolf,  not  a lion,  despite  its  strong  resemblance  to  an  ant- 
eater!  The  reverse  design  appears  to  be  an  ornate  letter  S with  a bungled  and 
abandoned  first  attempt  at  what  was  eventually  to  become  the  obverse  (as  indicated 
in  my  sketch).  But  what  was  the  engraver  trying  to  convey?  There  is  an  odd 
seventeenth  century  proverb,  "who  speaks  of  the  wolf,  he  seeth  his  tail",  and  a snatch 
of  old  folk-belief  to  the  effect  that  if  a person  saw  a wolf  before  the  wolf  saw  him, 
he  would  be  struck  dumb.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  even  if  this  beast  is  supposed 
to  be  a wolf,  the  engraver  was  making  some  cryptic  personal  reference  to  either  of 
these  things,  and  just  as  likely  that  the  author  was  a mystic,  a budding  surrealist,  or 
simply  an  inmate  of  Bedlam.  Whatever  the  reasons  behind  it,  the  piece  is  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  in  my  collection  of  engraved  oddities.  The  underlying  coin, 
incidentally,  is  a worn  halfpenny  of  1775,  the  underlying  types  still  being  visible, 
though  not  represented  in  my  sketch. 
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FROM  INDIAN  TEMPLE  TOKENS  TO  EUROPEAN 
TALISMANS,  VIA  MAGIC  SQUARES 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

(The  present  article  is  partly  a sequel  to  my  "Religious  Medals  VI: 

Indian  Temple  Tokens  and  the  Mystery  of  913",  which  appeared  in  NI 
Bulletin  February  1998,  pp.36-43,  and  partly  a footnote  to  my  article 
"Cocktails",  which  appeared  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1998,  p.157-168. 

The  former  will  be  referred  to  as  "RM  VI"  in  what  follows.) 

The  popularity  of  Ramatankas  - by  which  I mean  those  religious  medals  depicting  the 
god  Rama  and  his  consort  Sita,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 of  RM  VI  - resulted  in  the 
emergence  of  similar  medals  devoted  to  other  deities  like  Hanuman,  Kali  and  Shiva 
(Siva)  (1).  Such  medals  have  often  been  called  "Ramatankas"  by  association  with 
their  prototype,  not  only  by  collectors  in  the  west  but  by  the  Indians  themselves  (2), 
but  strictly  speaking,  they  shouldn’t  be,  as  that  term  really  only  applies  to  medals 
depicting  Rama.  Nevertheless  it  has  become  another  label  of  convenience,  like 
"temple  token",  and  we  seem  to  be  stuck  with  it.  Certainly  the  medals  devoted  to 
other  deities  share  the  various  usages  of  the  original  Ramatankas,  as  outlined  in  RM 
VI  - namely,  they  could  be  presented  to  worshippers  at  a temple  of  the  relevant  deity 
as  "prasad"  in  return  for  a monetary  offering,  or  they  could  be  bought  from  jewellers 
and  religious  souvenir  vendors;  they  served  as  an  expression  of  the  owner’s  devotion 
to  the  deity  depicted  on  them,  and  could  be  used  in  home-worship  ceremonies;  and 
finally,  they  could  be  carried  about  the  person,  or  kept  in  the  home,  for  luck  - as 
amulets. 


The  present  article  arose  from  the  amuletic  aspect  of  the  medal  of  the  god  Shiva 
pictured  in  Fig.  la  above  (3).  Its  obverse  depicts,  somewhat  crudely  and  not  very 
clearly,  the  four-armed  god  sitting  cross-legged  on  a tiger-skin  (4).  Shiva  is  probably 
best  known  to  us  in  the  west  via  his  role  as  Lord  of  the  Dance  (Fig.  2),  the  Dance 
being  that  of  the  cyclic  generation  and  dissolution  of  the  World  and  its  component 
parts,  a dance  whose  rhythm  is  beaten  out  on  the  small  drum  which  he  holds  aloft  in 
one  of  his  right  hands  in  Fig.  2.  That  same  drum  is  held  in  one  of  his  left  hands  in 


Fig.  la 


Fig.  lb 
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Fig.  la,  whilst  in  one  of  his  right  hands  he  holds  a trident,  said  to  symbolise  the 
three-fold  cycle  of  nature  - creation,  maintainance,  then  dissolution.  It  seems  curious 
at  first  to  read  that  Shiva  is  "the  destroyer"  as  well  as  the  god  of  generation  and 
fertility,  but  of  course  both  are  part  and  parcel  of  a complete  cycle  (5). 


Shiva’s  top-knot-cum-pony-tail  in  Fig.  la  is  worthy  of  special  note,  for  legend  has  it 
that  this  is  the  source  of  the  River  Ganges.  It  is  said  that  when  the  goddess  of  the 
Sacred  River  decided  to  come  to  earth,  Shiva  averted  potential  disaster  by  absorbing 
the  shock  of  the  falling  waters  in  his  hair,  then  releasing  them  again  harmlessly,  seven 
years  later,  into  seven  channels  of  lesser  force  (6).  It  is  also  said  that  the  Holy  City 
of  Benares,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  stands  on  one  of  the  points  of  Shiva’s  trident, 
and  that  the  god  spends  three  hours  each  day  in  that  city  (7). 

But  it  is  not  so  much  Shiva  on  the  obverse  of  Fig.  la  that  concerns  us  here  as  the 
yantra  or  magic  square  on  the  reverse,  there  being  two  varieties,  as  shown  in  Figs,  la 
and  lb,  translations  of  which  are  given  in  Figs.  3a  and  3b  below. 


To  rationalists  like  myself  magic  squares  are  simply  games  with  numbers  (8),  but  to 
the  mystically  inclined  mind  they  are  a sublime  demonstration  of  cosmic  order,  a sort 
of  key  to  the  higher  realities  behind  the  mundane  face  of  things  - "magic",  in  fact. 
Certainly  3a,  which  we  also  encountered  on  that  strange  crucifixion  temple-token  in 
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"Cocktails"  (Fig.  8 of  that  article),  is  very  clever,  for  not  only  do  each  of  its  rows, 
columns  and  diagonals  add  up  to  20,  but  its  inner  and  outer  cells  do  too  (that  is,  7 + 
4 + 1 + 8 = 20  and  3 + 6 + 9 + 2 = 20).  Type  3b,  called  a 3 x 3 magic  square  on 
account  of  each  row  and  column  containing  3 numbers,  is  less  clever  but  still  neat, 
insofar  as  each  of  its  rows,  columns  and  diagonals  adds  up  to  15.  This  type  of  magic 
square  is  also  found  on  other  types  of  Indian  temple  tokens,  as  for  example  on  the 
piece  shown  in  Fig.  4,  which  uses  the  reverse  of  a regular  Ramatanka  (Fig.  1 in  RM 
VI). 


Fig.  4 


Though  the  magic  square  of  Fig.  3b  is  less  clever  than  that  of  Fig.  3a,  it  is  far  and 
away  the  more  widely  known  - indeed,  the  only  time  I recall  seeing  a magic  square 
of  type  a)  is  on  Indian  temple  tokens,  whereas  type  b)  is  to  be  found  far  and  wide, 
in  many  ages  and  cultures,  from  its  ancient  use  as  "Lo  Shu"  in  the  Chinese  geomantic 
practice  of  feng  shui  (9)  to  the  modern  Irish  Hospital  Sweepstake  "lucky  coin" 
depicted  in  Fig.  5.  Somewhere  in  between  is  the  Jewish  talisman  depicted  in  Fig.  6a, 
which  is  from  the  collection  of  Ira  Rezak,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  illustration 
of  and  information  about  it. 


Fig.  5 


The  talisman,  which  is  probably  of  North  African  origin,  is  apparently  designed  to 
protect  women  in  childbirth.  It  bears  the  3 x 3 magic  square  in  Hebrew  characters, 
a translation  being  given  in  Fig.  6b.  The  sum  of  the  numbers  in  each  row  and 
column  is,  as  stated  above,  15,  which  is  the  numerological  equivalent  of  YH,  a 
shortened  form  of  Yahweh,  the  name  of  God  himself  (10a).  The  sum  of  the  numbers 
in  the  square  as  a whole  is  45,  which  is  the  numerological  equivalent  of  YWD  HA 
WAW  HA,  an  expanded  form  of  Yahweh  (10b),  so  the  square  doubly  invokes  divine 
protection.  As  for  the  three  strange-looking  figures  below  the  magic  square,  these  are 
the  angels  Sanvai,  Sansanvai  and  Semanglof,  who  are  invoked  to  protect  the  mother 
and  child  from  the  evil  influences  of  Lilith,  the  Night  Hag  (10c). 
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Tewfik  Canaan  (11)  records  a number  of  uses  of  the  3 x 3 magic  square  on  Islamic 
talismans,  plus  some  rather  strange  adaptations  of  it.  Amongst  these  we  may  instance 
the  square  shown  in  Fig.  7,  which  is  that  of  Fig.  6b  with  each  number  increased  by 
17.  Why?  Because  this  makes  the  sum  of  each  row,  column  and  diagonal  equal  to 
66,  which  is  the  numerological  equivalent  of  the  name  of  Allah!  As  for  the  basic 
square  of  Fig.  3b,  which  has  certainly  been  known  since  medieval  if  not  ancient  times 
(12),  Canaan  cites  a claim  that  it  was  discovered  by  Adam  himself!  Why?  Because 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  numbers  in  the  square,  45,  is  the  numerological  equivalent  of 
the  name  Adam!  (It  is  amusing  to  compare  this  result  with  the  Jewish  numerological 
equivalents  for  the  name  of  Yahweh,  mentioned  above:  after  all,  God  must  have 
thought  of  the  magic  square  before  Adam  ever  did!) 

Moving  to  England,  now,  G.  B.  Gardner  (13)  describes  another  talismanic  usage  of 
the  3 x 3 magic  square  (Fig.  8)  which  is  of  great  interest  on  several  counts: 

(i)  Though  the  talisman  uses  Hebrew  characters  like  Fig.  6,  it  is  apparently 
English  in  origin.  Now  it  is  a curious  fact  that  though  the  Jews  have  been 
repeatedly  persecuted  by  Christians  in  the  course  of  history,  nevertheless  the 
Christians  often  regarded  the  Jews  as  "wise  folk"  when  it  came  to  supernatural 
matters,  and  had  them  make  amulets  and  talismans  for  them  (14).  (It  is 
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equally  curious  that  in  the  later  middle  ages  the  Jews  were  not  averse  to  using 
amulets  bearing  the  names  of  Christ  and  the  Three  Kings  (14)!) 

Canaan  also  records  the  use  of  Hebrew  characters  on  Islamic  talismans,  as 
well  as,  usually  corrupted,  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Greek  words  and  names 
transliterated  into  Arabic  (15a).  He  also  records  the  Hebrew  use  of  foreign 
alphabets  on  talismans  (15b)  and  Islamic  talismans  prepared  specifically  for 
Christians  (15c). 

Again,  in  "Cocktails",  we  saw  the  Christian  monogram  JHS  employed  on  an 
Indian  coin,  apparently  for  its  talismanic  powers  (see  Fig.  1 of  that  article). 

All  of  these  things  are  surely  part  of  the  same  pattern,  namely  that  someone 
else’s  foreign  script,  sacred  symbols  and  religious  beliefs,  by  their  very 
strangeness,  seem  somehow  more  powerful  than  our  own  familiar  ones.  The 
grass  is  always  greener,  as  they  say. 


Having  said  all  that,  the  Hebrew  characters  on  the  talisman  in  Fig.  8 seem 
unusually  crude,  so  either  this  is  a case  of  inferior  workmanship,  or  the 
talisman  is  an  English  attempt  to  copy  a Jewish  magic  square. 


(ii)  Gardner  repeats  the  results  already  mentioned  above  in  respect  of  Fig.  6,  that 
the  row  sum  of  15  and  the  sum  total  of  45  are  numerological  equivalents  of 
the  name  Yahweh.  As  can  be  seen,  15  is  written  to  the  left  of  the  magic 
square,  and  45  to  the  right. 

(iii)  Fig.  8 brings  us  to  the  astrological  connotations  of  magic  squares  and  the 
talismans  on  which  they  appear.  The  3x3  magic  square  is  associated  with 
the  planet  Saturn,  whose  symbol,  It , appears  below  the  square.  The  obverse 
field  symbols  are,  according  to  Francis  Barrett’s  wonderfully  strange  book  The 
Magus  (16),  the  seal  of  Saturn,  the  seal  of  the  Intelligence  (good  aspect)  of 
Saturn,  and  the  seal  of  the  Spirit  (bad  aspect)  of  Saturn  respectively  (see  Fig. 
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10  later).  Furthermore,  this  talisman  is  made  of  lead,  for  this  is  the  metal 
associated  with  the  planet. 


That  the  3 x 3 square  is  that  of  Saturn  is  a widespread  belief.  Canaan  tells  us  that 
it  was  shared  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews  (17),  and  J.  P.  Singh  tells  me,  in  personal 
correspondence,  that  he  has  seen  this  magic  square  engraved  on  finger-rings  in  India, 
specifically  designed  to  ward  off  the  evil  influences  of  the  planet  Saturn  (18).  Barrett 
himself  says  this  of  leaden  Saturnian  talismans  and  their  magic  squares: 


"Now  this  table  being  with  a fortunate  Saturn,  engraven  on  a plate  of  lead, 
helps  child-birth;  and  to  make  any  man  safe  or  powerful;  and  to  cause  success 
of  petitions  with  princes  and  powers;  but  if  it  be  done,  Saturn  being 
unfortunate,  it  hinders  buildings,  planting,  and  the  like,  and  casts  a man  from 
honours  and  dignities,  causes  discord,  quarrelling,  and  disperses  an  army." 
(p.143). 


The  reference  to  fortunate  and  unfortunate  Saturn  appears  to  relate  to  the  astrological 
aspect  of  the  planet  at  the  time  the  talisman  is  made,  of  which  more  presently.  Note, 
too,  Barrett’s  reference  to  childbirth,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Fig.  6 
above. 


The  3x3  magic  square  of  Saturn  on  a leaden  talisman  is,  as  might  be  expected,  only 
one  comer  of  a broader  picture,  for  there  is  a whole  system  of  variously  sized  magic 
squares  with  planetary  and  metallic  associations.  Thus  we  are  plunged  into  the  realms 
not  only  of  numerology  and  astrology,  but  also  of  alchemy.  I here  summarise  the 
scheme  of  things  as  given  by  Barrett,  and  reproduce  two  of  his  plates,  the  first  (Fig. 
9)  his  plate  of  seals  relating  to  the  first  three  planets,  and  the  second  (Fig.  10) 
explaining  the  symbolism  of  the  same. 
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Fig.  10 

Order  of  Square 

Governing  Planet 

Associated  Metal 

Row  Sum 

Sum  Total 

3x3 

Saturn 

Lead 

15 

45 

4x4 

Jupiter 

Silver 

34 

136 

5x5 

Mars 

Iron 

65 

325 

6x6 

The  Sun 

Gold 

111 

666 

7x7 

Venus 

Copper 

175 

1225 

8x8 

Mercury 

Silver  & Tin 

260 

2080 

9x9 

The  Moon 

Silver 

369 

3321 
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The  order  of  the  planets  here,  of  course,  is  that  of  the  old  Ptolemaic  (geocentric) 
system,  Saturn  being  the  most  distant  and  taking  the  longest  period  to  circle  the 
zodiac  as  seen  from  the  Earth,  through  to  the  Moon,  the  closest  and  fastest  moving. 
Some  of  the  metallic  associations  are  "obvious"  - eg  lead  for  the  ponderous,  slow- 
moving  Saturn,  and  silver  and  gold  for  the  Moon  and  Sun  respectively  - though 
others,  like  copper  for  Venus,  are  more  puzzling. 

Though  the  associations  of  the  magic  squares  and  their  planets  seem  to  be  fixed,  the 
associated  metals  are  subject  to  slight  variation.  Octavius  Morgan  (19),  quoting  a 
work  published  in  Strasburg  in  1676,  associates  Jupiter  with  tin  and  Mercury  with 
"coagulated  quicksilver"  (an  amalgam  of  quicksilver  and  lead),  all  other  associations 
being  as  in  the  above  table  (20).  Morgan  also  quotes  wonderfully  detailed 
instructions  for  the  preparation  of  the  said  metals  for  talismanic  use.  Here  is  how  to 
prepare  your  lead  for  a copy  of  Fig.  8,  for  example: 

"Take  pounded  lead  ore,  let  it  run  through  a fine  sieve,  wash  and  press  it,  and 
then  set  it  on  a gentle  charcoal  fire  - to  one  part  of  the  ore  take  two  parts  of 
tartar,  and  of  common  salt  half  a part,  put  them  into  a crucible  and  melt  with 
a tolerably  strong  fire,  and  the  lead  (Saturnus)  will  fall  to  the  bottom;  let  it 
become  cold,  then  melt  the  lead  again,  and  pour  it  into  strong  vinegar  or  cold 
water  - so  it  is  purified." 

All  this,  incidentally,  is  to  be  done  when  Saturn  is  in  a favourable  astrological  mood, 
so  better  check  your  ephemeris  before  you  start,  or  you  could  end  up  losing  your 
dignity  or  dispersing  an  army  (see  the  quote  from  Barrett  above!). 

Gardner,  in  the  article  already  cited  (13),  gives  the  details  of  two  other  magic  square 
talismans  besides  that  illustrated  in  Fig.  8 above,  namely,  one  in  silvered  tin  bearing 
the  symbols  of  Jupiter  and  its  magic  square;  and  another  in  tin  bearing  the  symbols 
of  Mercury  and  its  magic  square. 

William  Gilbert  (21)  describes  and  illustrates  five  astrologically  inclined  magic  square 
talismans,  one  of  which  (his  Fig.  3),  a silver  talisman  of  Jupiter,  is  very  like  Barrett’s 
no.  2 in  Fig.  9 above,  save  that  its  magic  square  uses  Hebrew  characters  rather  than 
modern  numerals  (ie  the  Hebrew  version  of  the  4 x 4 square  in  Fig  10).  Gilbert  also 
gives  another  example  of  a Jupiterian  talisman  (his  Fig.  5,  reproduced  as  my  Fig.  1 1 
below)  which  he  describes  as  "a  modern  machine-made  engraved  silver  talisman 
pierced  at  the  top  for  suspension."  Above  the  obverse  magic  square  is  the  ^.symbol 
of  Jupiter,  and  below  it  is  , the  zodiacal  sign  of  Aquarius,  "signifying", 

Gilbert  tells  us,  "that  the  talisman  was  prepared  while  the  planet  Jupiter  was  passing 
through  the  eleventh  sign  of  the  zodiac."  The  reverse,  he  goes  on,  portrays  "the 
kabalistic  seal  of  the  Spirit  of  Jupiter  surmounted  by  BETHOR,  the  name  of  that 
Spirit"  (22).  Turning  to  Barrett,  we  find  that  the  number  34,  the  sum  of  each  row, 
column  and  diagonal  of  the  4 x 4 magic  square,  is  the  numerological  equivalent  of 
the  Hebrew  Divine  Name  El  Ab,  whilst  the  number  136,  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
numbers  in  the  square,  is  the  numerological  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  Johphiel,  the 
name  of  the  Intelligence  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as  of  Hismael,  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  planet.  Writing  of  the  magic  square  of  Jupiter,  Barrett  notes: 
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"....if  this  is  engraven  on  a plate  of  silver,  with  Jupiter  being  powerful  and 
ruling  in  the  heavens,  it  conduces  to  gain  riches  and  favour,  love,  peace,  and 
concord,  and  to  appease  enemies,  and  to  confirm  honours,  dignities  and 
counsels;  and  dissolves  enchantments  if  engraven  on  a coral."  (p.  1 43) 


I am  not  aware  of  the  4 x 4 or 
any  higher  order  magic  square 
being  used  amuletically  in  India, 
on  temple  tokens  or  otherwise, 
though  both  Gardner  and 
Andrews  (23)  tell  us  that  an 
example  of  a 4 x 4 magic  square 
is  known  from  an  11th  or  12th 
century  inscription  at  Khajuraho, 
in  the  State  of  Chattarpur.  But 
by  way  of  finishing  on  a 
quizzical  note,  there  is  an 
interesting  and  curious  usage  of  a 
4x4  magic  square  in  Albrecht 
Diirer’s  famous  engraving 
"Melencolia:  I"  (Fig.  12).  The 
question  is:  why  is  it  there? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
engraving  refers  to  Melancholia 
as  one  of  the  four  temperaments 
in  man,  associated  in  ancient  and 
medieval  times  with  planetary 
influence.  The  particular 

Fig.  12  manifestation  of  Melancholia 

depicted  is  apparently  that 

associated  with  dried-up  creativity  - artist’s  block,  if  you  like  - hence  the  muse  of 
inspiration  surrounded  by  the  idle  tools  of  the  Liberal  Geometer. 
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Now,  another  word  for  the  melancholic  or  gloomy  temperament  is  "saturnine",  a word 
which  preserves  the  old  idea  of  that  temperament  being  governed  by  the  planet 
Saturn.  Furthermore,  an  old  meaning  of  the  word  saturnine  is  "pertaining  to  lead", 
and  in  medicine  a saturnine  complaint  is  one  caused  by  lead-poisoning.  Lead,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  metal  associated  with  Saturn,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  curiously 
truncated  solid  in  Diirer’s  engraving  is  "the  polyhedral  Stone  of  Saturn"  (24).  Again, 
Saturn  as  the  ponderous,  slowest-moving  planet,  became  the  marker  of  time,  and  its 
association  with  the  Greek  god  Kronos  led  to  our  modem  time-associated  words  like 
chronology.  The  hour-glass  in  the  engraving  perhaps  relates  to  this  aspect  of  Saturn. 


But  then  why,  with  all  this  apparently  Saturnian  symbolism,  did  Diirer  use  the  4 x 4 
magic  square  of  Jupiter  and  not  the  3 x 3 one  of  Saturn?  I don’t  know.  Could  it  be 
that  the  magic  square  of  Jupiter  (=  Jove,  hence  Joviality)  was  intended  to  combat  the 
depicted  state  of  Melancholia  associated  with  Saturn?  Again,  is  it  by  accident  or  by 
chronogrammatic  design  that  in  this  variety  of  the  4 x 4 magic  square  the  numbers 
15  and  14  are  next  to  each  other,  and  that  1514  was  the  year  the  engraving  was  done? 
Unfortunately,  Diirer  never  said 

Notes. 

(1)  Roma  Niyogi,  Money  of  the  People  (1989),  p.7  & p.28. 

(2)  Niyogi  p.7-8;  cf.  also  note  2 in  RM  VI. 

(3)  Irwin  F.  Brotman,  A Guide  to  the  Temple  Tokens  of  India  (1970),  p.140-141, 
type  S.2;  Niyogi  p.65  and  plates  XII  & XIII  (nos.  69-71). 

(4)  The  tiger-skin  is  far  from  clear  on  the  medals,  but  Niyogi  p.65  says  this  is 
what  it  is.  For  a good  illustration  of  the  cross-legged  pose  and  the  tiger-skin, 
see  Vassilis  G.  Vitsaxis,  Hindu  Epics,  Myths  and  Legends  in  Popular 
Illustrations  (1977),  p.68. 

(5)  For  the  symbolism  of  Shiva’s  Dance,  see  Stephen  Cross,  The  Elements  of 
Hinduism  (1994),  p.36-40.  For  an  excellent  illustration  of  Shiva  with  his 
drum,  trident  and  various  other  attributes,  see  p.77  of  the  same  work. 

(6)  Richard  Carlyon,  A Guide  to  the  Gods  (1981),  p.  1 37;  also  Vitsaxis,  as  note 
4,  p.72-3,  where  there  is  a fine  illustration  of  this  legend. 

(7)  Richard  Barber,  Pilgrimages  (1991),  p.80. 

(8)  For  a neat  introduction  with  some  background,  see  Martin  Gardner,  More 
Mathematical  Puzzles  and  Diversions  (1966),  ch.12.  For  more  than  you  ever 
wanted  to  know  on  the  subject,  see  W.  S.  Andrews,  Magic  Squares  and  Cubes 
(1917;  reprinted  1960). 
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(9) 


See  O.  B.  Duane,  Feng  Shui  (1997),  p.52-3  and  Lillian  Too,  Chinese 
Numerology  in  Feng  Shui  (1996),  p.19-20.  The  Chinese  form  of  the  magic 
square,  the  "Lo  Shu",  is  as  in  Fig.  13a  below.  Counting  up  the  markers  yields 
the  more  familiar  translation  of  Fig.  13b.  The  8 outer  cells  of  the  square  are 
related  to  the  8 trigrams  of  the  1-Ching,  following  the  so-called  Later  Heaven 
Sequence,  as  shown.  In  addition,  each  side  of  the  square  is  related  to  one  of 
the  four  cardinal  directions  and  one  of  the  four  seasons.  There  are  also  links 
with  the  five  elements,  as  well  as  with  colours,  but  these  are  omitted  here.  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  Lo  Shu  in  the  form  of  Fig.  13a  being  used  on  Chinese 
amulets,  though  of  course,  it  would  hardly  be  suited  to  cash-style  amulets  (far 
and  away  the  commonest  type)  as  the  central  hole  would  "swallow  up"  the  5. 
The  8 trigrams  are  a regular  feature  of  cash-style  amulets,  however,  and 
though  many  of  these  seem  to  go  their  own  sweet  way  in  the  order  of  the 
trigrams,  some  do  follow  the  cyclic  order  of  the  Later  Heaven  Sequence,  as 
in  Fig.  13b.  But  then  this  does  not  constitute  a use  of  the  magic  square  itself, 
even  by  implication. 
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Fig.  13a 


Fig.  13b 


(10)  a)  T.  Shrire,  Hebrew  Amulets:  Their  Decipherment  and  Interpretation  (1966), 
p.65.  and  b)  E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  Amulets  and  Superstitions  (1930,  reprinted 
1978),  p.394;  c)  Shrire  p.l  18  & Budge  p.224-6. 


(11)  "The  Decipherment  of  Arabic  Talismans",  in  Berytus  (1937),  p.69-110  & 
p.  141-151.  For  the  basic  square  see  Canaan  p.101-2;  for  Fig.  7 and  Allah,  see 
his  p.79;  for  the  discovery  by  Adam,  see  his  p.102. 


(12)  Canaan  (p.102)  says  that  the  3 x 3 magic  square  was  probably  known  to  the 
Arabs  as  early  as  the  8th  century  AD.  Schrire  (p.64)  believes  that  the  Jews 
learned  of  it  from  the  Arabs.  Much  greater  antiquity  (3rd  millennium  BC)  is 
claimed  for  the  Chinese  "Lo  Shu"  version  of  the  square,  though  as  Andrews 
(p.122-3)  points  out,  the  first  unequivocal  documented  appearance  of  it  is  only 
about  AD  1 100.  However,  he  is  careful  to  add  that  this  is  "not  the  time  of  its 
invention,  but  rather  the  date  of  a recapitulation  of  former  accomplishments, 
the  exact  date  of  which  can  no  longer  be  determined."  (p.125).  I am  not 
aware  of  any  knowledge  of  magic  squares  in  Ancient  Greece,  nor  have  I been 
able  to  ascertain  an  early  date  for  knowledge  of  them  in  India. 
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(13)  "British  Charms,  Amulets  and  Talismans",  Folklore,  vol.  53  (1942),  p.102. 

(14)  "Amulets"  in  The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  p.548. 

(15)  a)  Canaan,  as  note  11,  p.86,  p.89-90,  p.95-6  & p.151;  b)  p.141;  c)  p.77-78  & 
p.90-91. 

(16)  Published  in  London  in  1801,  its  full  title  begins  The  Magus,  or  Celestial 
Intelligencer;  being  a Complete  System  of  Occult  Philosophy,  and  thereafter 
rambles  on  for  a full  page!  For  magic  squares  etc  see  p.142-147,  and  for  the 
plate  of  magic  square  talismans,  see  facing  p.174. 

(17)  Canaan,  as  note  11,  p.109.  See  also  Budge,  as  note  10b,  p.394. 

(18)  I have  not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  ascertained  what  numerological  significance, 
if  any,  the  row  total  15  and  the  sum  total  45  had  in  India.  I asked  Swami 
Dayatmananda  about  this,  and  he  told  me  in  personal  correspondence: 

"I  do  not  know  what  is  the  exact  meaning  of  the  number  15,  but 
Hindus  mainly  count  their  year  based  on  the  movement  of  the  moon. 
Every  lunar  month  has  two  fortnights  of  15  days  each,  the  bright  and 
dark  fortnights.  The  number  15  may  have  something  to  do  with  that" 

(19)  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  vol.  iv  (1859),  p.86-91, 
in  a report  on  a meeting  at  which  he  exhibited  "a  Silver  Disc  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  inscribed  with  amuletic  characters.” 

(20)  Budge,  p.394ff,  gives  a similar  scheme,  but  allowing  either  silver  or  tin  for 
Jupiter.  Compare  the  table  of  associations  in  Canaan,  p.145.  Note,  too,  that 
the  function  of  a talisman  could  be  changed  by  deliberately  engraving  it  on  a 
different  metal  to  the  one  usually  employed.  See  Barrett  for  some  examples. 

(21)  "Talismans"  in  Numismatic  Chronicle,  5th  Series,  vol.  18  (1938),  p.267-281. 

(22)  Budge,  op.  cit.  p.387,  tells  us  that  Bethor  is  one  of  the  Seven  Supreme  Angels. 

(23)  As  note  8,  Gardner  p.106;  Andrews  p.124-5.  The  latter  gives  the  date  as  12th 
or  13th  century. 

(24)  John  Read,  Through  Alchemy  to  Chemistry  (1961),  p.67. 
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TITLES  ON  COINS  - RAVENSTEIN 


Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Canada,  NI  #1786 

Ravenstein  is  a small  town  on  the  river  Maas  (Meuse)  in  the  Netherlands  province  of 
North  Brabant.  It  was  not  very  important  at  any  time,  so  it  is  surprising  to  find  its 
name  on  coins  of  many  German  states. 

In  1362  Walraven  of  Valkenburg-Bom  built  the  castle  of  Ravenstein  in  his  lordship 
of  Herpen.  Soon  the  settlement  that  grew  up  around  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
lordship,  and  its  name  replaced  Herpen  in  the  title.  He  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  the  only  ones  to  mint  in  Herpen  or  Ravenstein.  In  1402  Bom  was  sold  to  Julich 
(Gulik).  My  sources  differ  on  whether  Ravenstein  was  included  in  this  sale,  or  went 
to  Cleves  (Kleef).  It  does  not  matter,  because  in  1510  the  heir  to  the  duke  of  Cleves 
and  count  of  Mark  married  the  heiress  of  the  duke  of  Julich  and  Berg  and  count  of 
Ravensberg,  and  in  1521  all  these  principalities  were  united  in  one  hand.  Wilhelm 
V succeeded  to  all  of  them  and  ruled  from  1539  to  1592.  For  a while  he  tried  to  add 
Guelders,  but  he  lost  out  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  One  of  his  sisters,  Anne,  was 
married  to  Henry  Vm  of  England,  who  rated  her  mind  higher  than  her  body  and 
promptly  divorced  her.  His  other  sister,  Sybille  (+1554),  wedded  Johan  Friedrich,  the 
elector  of  Saxony. 

In  1575  Wilhelm’s  son  and  heir  apparent,  Karl  Friedrich,  died.  His  other  son,  Johann 
Wilhelm,  was  bishop  of  Munster,  but  in  1585  was  induced  to  leave  that  position  and 
prepare  to  succeed  his  father,  who  died  in  1592.  Part  of  this  preparation  was  getting 
married,  but  neither  of  his  two  wives  gave  him  any  children.  Being  feebleminded, 
he  did  not  arrange  for  a smooth  succession,  and  so  his  end,  which  came  in  1609,  was 
eagerly  anticipated  by  a host  of  claimants. 

When  he  finally  died,  claims  were  made  on  behalf  of  his  four  sisters  with  their 
husbands  and  offspring.  These  were  Maria  Eleonora  (+1608),  married  to  Albrecht 
Friedrich  (+1618),  duke  of  Prussia;  Anna  (+1632),  married  to  Philip  Ludwig  (+1614) 
count  palatine  of  Neuburg;  Magdalena  (+1633),  married  to  Johann  I (+1604),  count 
palatine  of  Zweibruecken;  and  Sybilla  (+1627),  married  to  Karl  (+1618),  margrave  of 
Burgau.  From  the  last  couple  not  very  much  is  heard  later.  But  there  was  one  more 
group  of  candidates  for  the  inheritance.  It  was  claimed  that  at  the  time  of  aunt 
Sybille’ s wedding  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  a mutual  succession  pact  had  been 
arranged.  Now  the  real  fun  begins.  For  in  1547  Johan  Friedrich,  the  incumbent 
elector,  was,  with  the  emperor’s  approval,  ousted  from  the  electorate  by  his  cousin 
Moritz,  and  his  numerous  descendants  reduced  to  mere  dukes,  reigning  various 
principalities  in  Thuringia.  They  all  put  in  claims.  But  so  did  the  successors  of 
Moritz,  who  maintained  that  the  succession  agreement  was  made  with  the  holder  of 
the  electoral  office,  a point  of  view  which  of  course  favored  them.  In  addition, 
Johann  Georg  I,  elector  from  1611  to  1656,  married  the  youngest  of  the  five 
daughters  of  the  duke  of  Prussia. 

If  all  this  is  not  confusing  enough,  matters  were  being  complicated  by  the  religious 
troubles  in  Germany,  which  soon  would  lead  to  the  Thirty  Years  War.  The 
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Netherlands  and  Spain  had  a truce,  but  were  already  jockeying  for  position,  the 
former  supporting  Protestant  candidates,  the  latter  Catholics.  There  were  open 
hostilities,  but  very  soon  it  became  clear  that  there  were  two  frontrunners.  They  were 
the  Protestant  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  had  conveniently  married  his  ward,  the 
oldest  daughter  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Prussia  (and  whose  father  became  his  brother 
in  law  by  marrying  a younger  daughter),  and  the  Catholic  count  palatine  of  Neuburg. 
They  decided  that  the  first  order  of  business  was  to  freeze  out  all  other  claimants. 
They  jointly  occupied  the  various  territories  and  ruled  them  together  from  1609  to 
1624.  Not  always  in  great  harmony,  and  Ravenstein  for  instance  changed  hands  a few 
times.  In  1624  a preliminary  division  was  made,  but  it  took  four  more  decades  before 
all  issues  were  settled.  Brandenburg  obtained  Cleves,  Mark  and  Ravensberg,  while 
Julich  and  Berg,  as  well  as  Ravenstein  went  to  Neuburg. 


Saxony,  Taler  1619,  Elector  Johann  George  I 
Obv:  Elector  on  horseback  right  dividing  date. 
Rev:  12  line  inscription. 


Because  not  only  both  victors  and  their  descendants,  but  also  the  successors  of  the 
candidates  who  lost  out,  continued  to  use  the  arms  and  titles  of  all  these  lands,  they 
are  found  on  coins  of  Brandenburg,  several  branches  of  the  Counts  Palatine,  Bavaria, 
electoral  Saxony  and  the  Saxon  duchies,  and  on  those  of  other  territories  held  by 
members  of  their  ruling  families.  As  far  as  I know  the  title  of  Lord  of  Ravenstein 
does  not  reappear  on  coins  up  to  the  time  of  the  succession  strife.  It  is  surprising  that 
from  then  on  such  an  insignificant  place  as  Ravenstein,  is  not  only  mentioned  so  often 
on  coinage,  but  at  times  as  prominently  as  the  more  important  territories.  When  it  is 
used,  it  varies  from  D.I.R.  to  DOMINUS  IN  RAVENSTEIN.  When  there  are  space 
constraints,  however,  it  is  the  first  title  to  disappear. 
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A BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COINS  - CHAFFER  8 


The  period  of  Charles  V until  the  outbreak  of  the  80  year  war. 

Kees  Panne keet,  Slootdorp,  The  Netherlands 

In  1516  Charles’  grandfather  from  his  mother’s  side,  king  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  died. 
Because  all  the  persons  who  could  have  been  his  successor  had  died,  Charles  now 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  Spain.  When  in  1519  his  other  grandfather,  Maximiliam, 
died  he  became  emperor  of  the  holy  German  empire.  During  his  reign  he  successfully 
fought  for  the  possession  of  the  Dutch  provinces  Friesland,  Groningen  and  Gelderland. 
The  diocese  Utrecht  stopped  to  exist  and  Charles  took  possession  of  the  city  and 
province  of  Utrecht.  He  now  had  united  all  the  provinces  together  as  the  17  unified 
Netherlands.  Charles  V now  was  king  of  Spain,  emperor  of  the  holy  German  empire 
and  lord  of  The  Netherlands. 


Gold  Karolusgulden  (20  Stivers),  Charles  V 

Because  Charles  V was  a fanatic  catholic  ruler  he  was  constantly  fighting  against  all 
other  forms  of  religion.  He  also  tried  to  reform  the  coinage  and  wanted  to  take  away 
the  old  coin  privileges  that  some  nobles  and  city’s  still  owned.  Some  mints  were 
indeed  closed  but  the  city’s  and  nobles  that  had  ancient  privileges  from  earlier 
emperors  did  not  want  to  give  up  their  rights  and  continued  minting.  During  the  reign 
of  Charles  V the  name  "groat"  began  to  disappear  and  the  name  "stuiver"  ("stiver") 
was  more  commonly  used.  A double  groat  was  one  stiver.  The  name  "stiver" 
probably  came  from  the  sparks  that  dashed  of  a flintsteel  which  was  portrayed  on 
some  double  groats.  In  1521  Charles  introduced  the  golden  "Karolusgulden" 
("Charlesguilder")  which  was  worth  20  stivers.  In  1543  a silver  equivalent  was 
introduced  with  the  same  value  of  20  stivers,  the  modern  Dutch  guilder  still  is  worth 
20  stivers.  This  silver  guilder  was  an  answer  to  the  silver  "Daalders"  (crown  sized 
coins)  that  were  struck  by  some  Dutch  mints  and  which  had  a value  of  30  stivers. 


Silver  Karolusgulden  (20  Stivers,  Charles  V) 
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On  October  25,  1555,  Charles  V was  a weak  and  tired  man  when  he  handed  over 
Spain  and  The  Netherlands  to  his  son  Philip  n.  His  brother  became  emperor  of  the 
holy  German  empire.  The  reign  of  Philip  II  was  the  start  of  hard  times  for  The 
Netherlands.  In  contrary  to  his  father  he  did  not  like  The  Netherlands  very  well  and 
departed  to  live  in  Spain.  During  his  stay  in  Spain  The  Netherlands  were  ruled  by 
governors.  Philip  and  his  governors  wanted  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles  who 
participated  strongly  in  the  reign  over  the  17  provinces.  Philip  wanted  to  give  more 
power  to  civil  servants  and  lawyers  because  they  were  the  only  servants  who  had  to 
obey  the  orders  from  him,  the  king.  The  most  important  nobles  in  The  Netherlands, 
prince  William  of  Orange  and  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Home,  did  not  like  this  idea 
at  all.  They  strongly  opposed  everything  that  could  reduce  their  power.  Eventually 
the  common  people  also  began  to  dislike  the  king  and  his  governors  because  many 
people  were  captured,  tortured  and  burnt  because  they  had  an  other  form  of  religion. 
In  April  1566  the  Dutch  nobles  offered  a petition  to  Margaretha  of  Austria  (half-sister 
of  king  Philip)  who  was  governor  of  The  Netherlands  (1559-1567).  In  it  they  warned 
her  and  the  king  for  uprisings  if  the  policy  against  other  religions  was  not  changed 
and  they  asked  for  return  of  their  privileges  in  matters  of  ruling  The  Netherlands. 
During  the  offering  of  the  petition  the  count  of  Berlaymont  (loyal  helper  of 
Margaretha  and  King  Philip)  called  the  nobles  "Geux"  (French  word  for  beggars). 
This  name  was  since  then  used  as  a nickname  by  the  rebels  in  the  form  of  "Geus". 
King  Philip  did  not  react  to  the  warnings  and  in  August  1566  there  was  an  outbreak 
of  violence  towards  the  catholic  church.  All  over  The  Netherlands  churches  were 
plundered  and  burnt  and  the  statues  in  the  churches  were  smashed  to  pieces.  This 
sudden  outbreak  of  violence  against  the  catholics  was  not  what  William  of  Orange 
and  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Home  had  in  mind.  They  wanted  the  support  of  the 
people  but  not  in  a way  like  this.  William  of  Orange  plead  for  tolerance  but  the 
counts  of  Egmont  and  Home  executed  some  of  the  rioters. 

When  king  Philip  was  informed  about  what  happened  in  The  Netherlands  he  was 
outraged.  He  gave  his  general  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  duke  of  Alva  (in 
The  Netherlands  just  known  as  "Alva")  orders  to  form  an  army  and  go  to  The 
Netherlands  to  set  things  straight.  William,  the  prince  of  Orange,  understood  that  the 
king  saw  him  and  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Home  as  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  and 
fled  to  Germany.  Egmont  and  Home  stayed  and  saw  no  reason  to  flee  because  in 
their  eyes  they  always  stayed  loyal  to  the  king.  When  Alva  arrived  in  The 
Netherlands  he  immediately  began  to  arrest  and  execute  rioters  and  protestants.  He 
formed  a tyrannic  government  over  The  Netherlands  with  the  help  of  his  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  counts  of  Egmont  and  Home  were  also  arrested  and  in  June  1568  they 
were  executed  in  Brussels.  Because  the  Spanish  soldiers  often  did  not  get  paid  they 
started  to  murder  and  plunder  to  get  food  and  money.  This  reign  of  terror  made  the 
people  even  more  determined  in  their  cause  for  freedom  of  religion.  With  the  help 
of  William  of  Orange  and  his  brothers  (who  saw  it  as  a chance  to  gain  power)  they 
began  to  fight  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  80  year  war  (1568-1648). 


(This  short  history  article  was  originally  transmitted  on  the  INTERNET  (without 
illustrations),  and  will  be  followed  by  additional  chapters,  or  episodes,  as  the  author 
described  them  in  his  original  transmissions.) 
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Book  News  & Reviews 


Svesk-Finska  Myntpris-Arsboken  1997/98.  Morten  Eske  Mortensen,  editor.  Oslo, 
1998.  Hard  cover,  307  pages  plus  an  extra  section  of  44  pages  of  advertisement  by 
auction  houses  and  dealers.  Includes  Swedish,  English,  and  German  translations. 
Available  from  Auction  Corporation-DK,  c/o  Grelbers  Forlagsekspedition, 
Drejogade  26  F 501-DK-2100  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Price  is  $68.00  postpaid. 

Collectors  of  German  coins  have  been  able  to  consult  Deutsches  Munzpreis-Jahrbuch 
for  market  prices,  as  reflected  in  auction  results,  for  more  than  20  years.  Collectors  of 
Scandanavian  coins  will  now  have  the  same  sort  of  information  available  to  them  with 
the  publication  of  Svensk-Finska  Myntpris-Arsboken  1997/98.  The  work  includes  prices 
realized  for  coins  from  the  following  entities:  Sweden  1521-1997;  Saint  Bartholomew 
1784-1878;  Reval;  Narva;  Riga;  Livonia;  Elbing;  Thom;  Pommerania;  Stralsund; 
Wolgast;  Wismar;  Bremen  & Verden;  Stade;  Southern  and  Middle  Germany;  Augsburg; 
Erfurt;  Furth;  Mainz;  Nuremberg;  Osnabruck;  Wurtzburg;  and  Finland  1864-1997.  Thus, 
all  coins  included  in  Ahlstrom/'Almer/Jonnson's  corpus,  Sveriges  mynt  1521-1977 
(Stockholm  1976)  and  Ahlstrom/Almer/Jonnson’s  Sveriges  besittningsmynt/Die  Munzen 
der  schwedieschen  Besitzungen/ Coins  of  Swedish  possessions  (Stockholm  1980)  are 
potentially  included  in  the  work. 

The  work  records  over  9,000  prices  realized  for  coins  sold  through  46  select  public 
auctions  held  during  1996  and  1997  by  the  firms  of  Ahlstrom,  Antikoren,  Bruun 
Rasmussen,  Holmasto,  Horung,  IK  Monter,  Kuntsthallen,  Myntgalleriet,  Nellemann  & 
Thomsen,  Oslo  Mynthandel,  Rijbe,  Swiss  Bank  Corporation,  Tonkin,  and  Wallin.  For 
the  most  part,  these  auction  houses  represent  the  “home  market”  for  the  covered  coins. 
Thus,  the  publisher  particularly  notes  that  the  coins  of  Swedish  possessions  sold  through 
German  auctions  are  included  in  and  are  not  included  in  this  work  just  as  the  coins  of 
Swedish  possessions  sold  at  Scandanavian  auctions  are  not  included  in  Deutsches 
Munzpreis-Jahrbuch . 

For  every  coin  recorded  the  catalogue  gives  the  following  information:  (a)  identification 
of  the  auction  by  auction  house  and  date  of  auction;  (b)  lot  number;  (c)  identification  of 
the  coin  by  year  and  denomination;  (d)  reference  number  of  the  coin:  SM/SB;  (e)  grade; 
(f)  estimated  value;  (g)  hammer  price;  and  (h)  comment  from  the  auction  house,  if  any. 

The  work  is  recommend  as  an  indispensible  reference  for  all  who  seriously  collect  or 
trade  in  coins  in  any  of  the  areas  covered  by  the  work. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab 

***** 

Catlogue  of  Medieval  Coins  of  Russia  1533-1617  (Ivan  IV  to  the  coinage  of 
Swedish-occupied  Novgorod).  V.  N.  Kleshchinov  and  I.V.  Grishin.  1998. 
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Cardbound,  86  pp.  of  text  and  illustrative  charts.  Available  from  Dmitry  Markov, 
P.O.  Box  950,  New  York,  New  York  10272.  Price  is  $22.00  postpaid. 

The  team  of  Kleschinov  and  Grishin  (and  for  some  aspects,  I.  Tindo  as  well)  has 
published  extensively  on  the  wire  money  of  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  and  their  work 
in  that  field  is  the  fullest  and  most  accessible.  The  present  volume  is  the  first  of  a series 
of  three  which  projects  coverage  back  to  the  1533  reform  of  Yelena  Glinskaya,  marking 
the  start  of  the  Tsarist  Russian  coinage,  and  will  eventually  fill  in  the  period  beginning  in 
1617  and  concluding  with  the  Petrine  coinage. 

The  present  book  has  been  gestating  for  years.  It  may  seem  deceptively  simple.  It  reduces  A.  S. 
Melnikova's  much  fuller  treatment  (with  significant  additions  by  the  authors)  to  a form  suitable 
for  the  serious  collector  rather  than  to  the  student  who  concerns  himself  with  problems  of  hoard 
analysis  and  the  like.  The  book  reaches  its  compressed  format  and  content  without  noticeable 
degradation— an  achievement  needing  subtle  and  alert  judgment. 

Given  the  intended  audience,  the  authors  provide  more  than  adequate  historical  setting  for  the 
overall  subject  as  well  as  for  each  of  the  successive  segments  of  the  coinage.  They  have 
devised  a layout  of  presentation  that  in  most  respects  is  economical  of  space  and  convenient  to 
use.  Die  combinations  are  all  fully  illustrated,  one  by  one  rather  than  being  shown  by  linkage 
charts  (This  is  a change  that  may  distress  some  traditionalists).  The  line-drawn  illustrations,  at 
2x,  are  remarkably  clear  and  sharp.  Each  die  pair  has  a consecutive  number  in  a sequence 
covering  the  whole  book.  Obverse  and  reverse  dies  are  numbered  within  a system  applicable  to 
the  particular  issue  under  consideration.  Many  numbered  items  receive  an  estimate  of  rarity  on 
an  ascending  I to  IX  scale,  IX  being  relatively  common,  I being  the  rarest.  Very  common 
pieces  are  left  without  any  indication  of  comparative  rarity.  Opposite  each  number  the  authors 
provide  a small  circle,  as  Giel's  catalogue  first  did  over  a century  ago.  This  the  collector  can  fill 
in  fully  or  partially,  depending  on  condition,  as  he  acquires  the  coin  in  question.  An  important 
feature  is  a concordance  table  to  Melnikova. 

Publication  of  this  fine  book  should  bring  Russian  wire  money  into  easier  reach  for  the 
foreigner.  The  Russian  text  is  succint,  clear  and  accurately  informative.  After  each  Russian 
segment  there  follows  a considerably  shorter  and  sometimes  garbled  English  version.  The 
reader  dependent  only  on  it  runs  the  risk  of  occasional  inadvertent  misunderstanding.  For  a new 
edition  and  for  the  volumes  to  follow  this  should  be  corrected. 

Reviewed  by  R.  Zander. 


* * * * * 


Dansk-Norsk  Myntpris-Arbok  1997/1998  (Danish-Norwegian  Coin  Price  Yearbook 
1997/98).  Morten  Eske  Mortensen,  editor.  Danish  text,  with  a preface  and 
explanation  of  the  book  format  in  English.  Hardbound,  6"  x 8 1/2",  379  pp.,  not 
illustrated.  Available  from  Auction  Corporation-DK,  do  Grelbers 
Forlagsekspedition,  Drejogade  26  F 501-DK-2100  Copenhagen,  Denmark.  Price  is 
$75.00  postpaid. 
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The  book  includes  about  12,000  hammer  prices  realized  during  1996/1997  for  coins  of 
Denmark  1448-1997,  Tranquebar  1620-1845,  Schleswig-Holstein  1514-1864,  Danish 
West  India  1740-1917,  Sweden  1449-1565,  and  Norway  1483-1814-1997. 

Each  coin  that  is  listed  has  the  following  information  provided.  The  auction  house,  date 
of  auction,  lot  number  of  the  coin,  and  if  there  was  a photographic  illustration.  Next,  if 
specified  in  the  auction  catalog,  the  book  will  give  the  variety,  mint,  rarity,  weight,  and 
grade  for  each  coin.  Finally,  the  book  lists  both  the  auction  house  estimated  price,  and  the 
price  realized  (hammer  price). 

Unless  you  read  Danish  the  book  is  not  immediately  user  friendly,  but  with  patience,  and 
referring  back  to  the  English  preface  the  basic  format  of  the  book  can  be  followed 
relatively  easily.  What  you  do  loose  out  on  is  the  highlights  given  for  the  various  auction 
houses  for  the  years  1997  and  1998.  Even  so,  if  your  interest  is  Danish  coins,  the  book 
will  be  a great  help  in  evaluating  your  collection,  as  well  as  giving  you  some  idea  as  to 
what  you  could  be  expected  to  pay  when  purchasing  a specific  coin. 

Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 
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Roman  Coin  Price  Yearbook  1996/97.  Morten  Eske  Mortensen,  editor.  London, 
1997).  Hard  cover,  525  pp.,  plus  50  extra  pages  of  auction  house  and  dealer 
advertisements.  English  language  with  foreward  translated  into  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Danish.  Available  from  Auction  Corporation-DK,  c/o 
Grelbers  Forlagsekspedition,  Drejogade  26  F 501-DK-2100  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Price  is 

$83.00  postpaid. 

This  work  records  over  10,000  hammer  prices  for  coins  sold  through  251  international 
auctions  held  during  1995  and  1996  from  dozens  of  auction  houses.  It  includes  reference 
numbers  to  RIC/BMC/Cohen/Sear/Seaby/Kankelfitz.  The  coins  covered  are  those 
covered  in  Imperial,  vol.  I:  31  B.C.  - A.D.  138.  Thus,  the  coins  of  Agrippa,  Augustus, 
Britannica,  Caligua,  the  civil  wars,  Claudius,  Clodius  Macer,  Domitian,  Drusus,  Gaius, 
Galba,  Germanicus,  Hadrian,  Livia,  Nero,  Nerva,  Otho,  Tiberius,  Titus,  Trajan, 
Vespasian,  and  Vitellius  are  potentially  covered. 

For  every  coin  recorded  in  the  yearbook  the  following  information  is  provided:  auction 
house;  date  of  auction;  lot  number;  coin  denomination  and  date;  reference  numbers; 
grade;  estimated  value;  hammer  price;  and  auction  house  comments,  is  any.  In  every 
instance,  estimated  price  and  price  realized  has  been  converted  to  U.S.  dollars  to  ease 
comparisions  between  auctions.  The  value  of  this  book  as  a working  aid  to  collectors  of 
Roman  coins  is  obvious.  As  such,  it  is  recommended  for  purchase. 

Reviewed  by  Donald  S.  Yarab. 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 


Bob  Forrest,  53  Bannerman  Avenue.  Prestwich,  Manchester  M25  1DR.  England: 

Regarding  a brass  advertising  token  - cum  - lucky  charm,  does  anyone  know  of  now, 
or  remember  in  the  past,  Rexall  Drug  Stores?  If  so  I would  appreciate  any 
information  concerning  them.  Please  write. 

Edward  J.  Moschetti,  P.  O.  Box  4094.  Pittsburgh.  PA  15201-0094:  Would  like  to 
trade  his  "Disney"  silver  and  gold  proof  medals,  as  well  as  "Batman"  etc.  for  U.S.  and 
Foreign  BU  and  Proof  coins.  Send  me  your  list  offers. 

******************************************************************** 

A JEWISH  AMULET 

Bob  Forrest , Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 


The  piece  illustrated  here,  actual  size,  is  cast  in  silver.  Its  obverse  depicts  Moses  with 
the  Ten  Commandments,  its  reverse  the  Star  of  David.  Being  unable  myself  to  say 
any  more  about  it  than  this,  I asked  Ira  Rezak  about  it,  and  he  very  kindly  proffered 
a number  of  comments  which,  with  his  permission,  I pass  on  to  readers  of  NI  Bulletin 
for  their  information. 

"The  tablets  have  Hebrew  letters  of  good  form,  confirming  that  the 
origin  of  the  piece  is  likely  to  be  Jewish.  It  is  doubtless  an  amulet  and 
probably  of  late  nineteenth  or  early  twentieth  century  date.  The  Jews 
used  Moses  on  amulets  only  very  late  in  history,  basically  under 
Christian  influence,  and  most  typically  in  Catholic  and  Mediterranean 
countries.  Italy  would  be  one  guess,  though  similar  pieces  are  also 
known  from  France,  Palestine  and  even  Russia.  But  this  sort  of  object 
is  also  common  in  twentieth  century  America,  so  it  could  possibly  be 
from  there  too.  Similar  things  in  gold  and  silver  are  to  be  seen 
hanging  round  people’s  necks  even  to  this  day,  but  since  pictures  of 
people  are  traditionally  seen  as  bordering  on  the  idolatrous  in  Judaism, 

Moses  features  on  amulets  much  more  rarely  than  stars,  Hebrew 
legends,  menorahs,  Tablets  of  the  Law  and  such  like." 

If  anyone  reading  this  has  any  more  definite  information  on  these  pieces,  both  Ira  and 
myself  would  be  delighted  to  hear  from  them! 
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